CHAPTER SIX

Country Life

THROUGHOUT the Napoleonic wars, and for some time after-
wards, the life of the country gentry was quiet and prosperous.
Wars were not, in those days, so disturbing as they have since
become, and few squires bothered their heads  about public
affairs. The value of land was increasing, and rents were going
up: the demand for agricultural produce grew as the population
grew, and Great Britain still provided for almost the whole of
its own consumption of food. In Jane Austen's novels, which
deal with the lives of small rural landowners, there is, so far
as I remember, only one allusion to the war:   the hero of
Persuasion has been a naval officer, and there is some prize
money due to him, which is expected to facilitate his marriage.
Of his valiant feats of arms we hear not a word, and apparently
they would not have increased his attractiveness to the heroine.
Newspapers are rarely mentioned, and only once, I think, in
connection with politics. Generally they are introduced to throw
sidelights on her characters. Mr Darcy picked up a newspaper to
conceal his embarrassment when he called to propose to Eliza-
beth Bennett Mr Palmer^ when he had been reluctantly per-
suaded by his wife to pay a call, as soon as he had said how-do-
you-do, picked up a newspaper. *Is there anything in the news-
paper?' asked Mrs Palmer. 'Nothing whatever,* said Mr Palmer,
and  went on reading.  Perhaps the newspaper contained  an
account of the mutiny at the Nore or the extinction of the
Venetian Republic, If so, Mr Palmer did not think such events
.  worth mentioning.
There have been periods when religion disturbed men's
minds. Indeed, at the very time when Jane Austen was writing,
Methodism was producing a profound transformation of the
middle and lower classes. But in her novels religion appears
only under one aspect: as providing parsonages for younger sons.
All the richer characters in her books have livings in their
gift; sometimes they bestow them upon absurdities, sometimes